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out of the national revenue, because of the value to the county of systematic 
independent criticism. (2) Under the budget system, proposals for the ex- 
penditure of money can come only from the Administration; River and Harbor 
Bills are impossible. (3) When higher customs duties are proposed, no op- 
portunity is given to importers to remove goods from bond before the taxes 
are enacted; the higher rate is levied at once, and if the proposed increase does 
not become law the excess is repaid to the importers. (4) The Postmaster- 
general, although a business rather than a political official, is necessarily a 
member of Parliament, because "persistent questions in Parliament are one 
of the best means of bringing about reforms in a department which, by the 
; very nature of its business, tends towards routine." Over there he must ex- 
plain if he abandons pneumatic tubes because they do not pay, and then in- 
stitutes an aerial mail service. (5) Each University in the United Kingdom 
is now represented in Parliament, and a college graduate can vote for a Uni- 
versity member as well as for his local member. This use of an occupational 
as well as a geographical basis for representation is capable of wide extension. 
Trades-unions, bar associations, medical societies, railroad presidents, might 
each choose members of Congress. (6) Certain sinecure offices exist in the 
Cabinet, to which it is usual to appoint men whose advice is desired but who 
do not wish to undertake definite departmental work. We need an office like 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster for Colonel House. 

Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 

Discussion of Proposed Amendment of Judiciary Articles of Con- 
stitution of Texas. Printed under direction of a resolution of the 
Texas State Bar Association. 1918. pp. 151. 

The judicial organization of Texas, like that of many of our states, is very 
complicated. It includes the Supreme Court, Courts of Civil Appeals, Court 
of Criminal Appeals, District Courts, County Courts, Juvenile Courts, Crim- 
inal District Courts, Commissioners' Courts and Justices' Courts. The 
machine is cumbersome; and it is not strange that it takes years to carry a 
case through to a final decision. The Supreme Court of Texas is now 
several years — four or five years — behind in its decisions. Certainly if 
justice is not denied, it is long delayed. For several years the question of 
reorganizing the courts of Texas has been agitated in that state. The re- 
ports of the State Bar Association are full of excellent suggestions, which 
have never been adopted. A thoroughgoing scheme of reorganization was 
presented at the meeting of the State Bar Association in July, 1918. The 
recently published "Discussion of Proposed Amendment of Judiciary Articles 
of Constitution of Texas" is a practical contribution to the subject of judi- 
cial reorganization. In each state the problem is of course somewhat dif- 
ferent in its details, but in its essence it is the same all over the country. 
The solution lies in the direction of simplicity and of flexibility of organiza- 
tion; and the proposed amendment in Texas seems well adapted to reaching 
this solution. 

There is always a difficulty in effecting a thoroughgoing reorganization. 
One difficulty is sometimes found in the vested interest of the existing incum- 
bents of the judicial office. Any difficulty of this sort seems to be met in the 
proposed plan in Texas by taking care of the present judges and by increas- 
ing the emoluments and the dignity of the judicial office. It is sometimes 
thought by the man in the street that the lawyers also have a vested interest 
in retaining an organization and method which result in large business for 
the lawyers. In truth, as is suggested in the "Discussion," "the rightful 
compensation of lawyers is enormously decreased, their labors increased, and 
the scope of their useful activities limited by the intolerable expense, com- 
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plications, delays, and uncertainties inherent in the system." The only real 
difficulty is in the natural inertia inherent in human nature, and in partic- 
ular too often in the legal mind. 

To the "Discussion" is appended an interesting address by Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School on "Judicial Organization." In 1906 
Dean Pound first blazed the path which has been followed by law reformers 
ever since. Now, if ever, as peace again settles down upon the country, there 
is a duty and an opportunity to carry through a long needed legal house- 
cleaning. Austin W. Scott. 

Code Practice in New York. By H. Gerald Chapin, Professor of Law 
in Fordham University. New York: Baker, Voorhis and Company. 1018. 
pp. xxx, 530. 

The numerous and far-reaching amendments to the New York Code of Civil 
Procedure during the past decade have created an imperative need for a con- 
cise exposition of code practice as it is to-day in New York. More than fifteen 
years have passed since the publication of the last short treatise of New York 
practice — Miller's "Introduction to Practice" (1903), and over seventeen years 
since the publication of the only other works of a similarly brief character, — 
Disbrow's "Summary of the Code," and Alden's "Handbook of the Code" — 
all books essentially limited to the use of students. Professor Chapin's con- 
cise treatise, covering the subject down to October 1, 1918, is, therefore, most 
opportune. 

The volume is unique in code literature in that it is at once a compact and 
comprehensive handbook of civil procedure, so simplified in style and material 
that it is admirably fitted for the student's needs, and yet of such wide scope 
and thorough treatment that it meets the demand of the lawyer for a handy 
reference work on practice. 

The twenty chapters of the book, following a brief introduction "sketching 
in merest outline the historical development of the code, cover the general 
field of civil procedure in New York. The logical arrangement suggests a 
threefold division: — first, the setting, — "The Courts and their Jurisdiction," 
"Judges, Attorneys, and Other Officers," "Actions and Proceedings," "The 
Parties; " second, the theme — the action carried from its commencement, 
through preparation for trial; the trial, and subsequent proceedings to ap- 
peal; and third, — a provost guard division, as it were, gathering in such 
straggling subjects as, the particular actions, state writs, special proceedings, 
and proceedings in the Surrogates' Court. There is a table of cases covering 
several pages and a good index. 

The style is direct, clear and forceful, well adapted to the simple presenta- 
tion of this highly technical subject. Professor Chapin is to be commended for 
his success in adhering closely to the wording of the code and yet producing 
a very readable book. 

The various code sections and the provisions of the Consolidated Laws 
bearing upon the particular topic under discussion are brought together, and 
the effect of the important decisions upon the practice involved is stated in a 
few words, followed by the citation. The placing of all citations in parenthesis 
in the body of the text is quite in keeping with the character of the work as a 
resume of code practice. Documents and papers employed in the various stages 
of code procedure are illustrated under the appropriate subjects by well-drawn 
forms, several having been adapted from actual cases in which they had been 
passed upon by the courts. 

The chief criticism of Professor Chapin's book is that it is wholly neutral. 
It carries no message in favor of or against the present day practice under the 
New York Civil Code. Neither by foreword nor by footnote observations 



